ETHICS 


Teleological Ethics (Consequentialism) 


Course Description: 


Ethics deals with principles of ethical behavior in modern society at level of the person, society, and in 
interaction with the environment and other shared resources. 

Morality pertains to the standards of right and wrong that an individual originally picks up from the 
community. The course discusses the context and principles of ethical behavior in modern society at the level of 
individual, society, and in interaction with the environment and other shared resources. The course also teaches 
students to make moral decisions by using dominant moral frameworks and by applying a seven-step moral 
reasoning model to analyze and solve moral dilemmas. 

This course is organized from the interrelationship of ethics and philosophy to ethics in modern 
perspectives. 


Learning Outcomes: 


On successful completion of this module, students will be able to: 

1. Differentiate Consequentialism from Non- consequentialism. 

2. Describe Consequentialism. 

3. Explain the importance of classical claims that shaped consequentialism. 

4. Appreciate the contributions of notable consequentialists in the field of ethics. 


Discussion: 


Consequentialism 


The term consequentialism was coined by G. E. M. Anscombe in her essay "Modern Moral Philosophy" 
in 1958, to describe what she saw as the central error of certain moral theories, such as those propounded by 
Mill and Sidgwick. 


The phrase and concept of "the end justifies the means" are at least as old as the first century BC. Ovid 
wrote in his Heroides that Exitus acta probat ("The result justifies the deed"). 


Consequentialist ethics come from the teleological branch of ethical theory. You will remember that 
teleological theories focus on the goal of the ethical action. 


Consequentialist theories are those that base moral judgements on the outcomes of a decision or an 
action. If the outcomes of an action are considered to be positive, or to give rise to benefits, then that action is 
held to be morally right. Conversely, if the outcome causes harm, then the action is held to be morally wrong. 
The judgement of right or wrong depends on the consequences of the decision or action. The two main 
consequentialist theories considered here are egoism and utilitarianism. 


Consequentialism, as its name suggests, is simply the view that normative properties depend only on 
consequences. This historically important and still popular theory embodies the basic intuition that what is best 
or right is whatever makes the world best in the future, because we cannot change the past, so worrying about 
the past is no more useful than crying over spilled milk. This general approach can be applied at different levels 
to different normative properties of different kinds of things, but the most prominent example is probably 
consequentialism about the moral rightness of acts, which holds that whether an act is morally right depends 
only on the consequences of that act or of something related to that act, such as the motive behind the act or a 
general rule requiring acts of the same kind. 


Classical Utilitarianism 


The paradigm case of consequentialism is utilitarianism, whose classic proponents were Jeremy 
Bentham (1789), John Stuart Mill (1861), and Henry Sidgwick (1907). 


Classic utilitarians held hedonistic act consequentialism. Act consequentialism is the claim that an act is 
morally right if and only if that act maximizes the good, that is, if and only if the total amount of good for all minus 
the total amount of bad for all is greater than this net amount for any incompatible act available to the agent on 
that occasion. (Cf. Moore 1912, chs. 1-2.) Hedonism then claims that pleasure is the only intrinsic good and that 
pain is the only intrinsic bad. 


These claims are often summarized in the slogan that an act is right if and only if it causes “the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number.” This slogan is misleading, however. An act can increase happiness for most 
(the greatest number of) people but still fail to maximize the net good in the world if the smaller number of people 
whose happiness is not increased lose much more than the greater number gains. The principle of utility would 
not allow that kind of sacrifice of the smaller number to the greater number unless the net good overall is 
increased more than any alternative. 


Classic utilitarianism is consequentialist as opposed to deontological because of what it denies. It denies 
that moral rightness depends directly on anything other than consequences, such as whether the agent promised 
in the past to do the act now. Of course, the fact that the agent promised to do the act might indirectly affect the 
act's consequences if breaking the promise will make other people unhappy. Nonetheless, according to classic 
utilitarianism, what makes it morally wrong to break the promise is its future effects on those other people rather 
than the fact that the agent promised in the past. 


Since classic utilitarianism reduces all morally relevant factors (Kagan 1998, 17—22) to consequences, it 
might appear simple. However, classic utilitarianism is actually a complex combination of many distinct claims, 
including the following claims about the moral rightness of acts: 


1. Consequentialism = whether an act is morally right depends only on consequences (as opposed to the 
circumstances or the intrinsic nature of the act or anything that happens before the act). 


2. Actual Consequentialism = whether an act is morally right depends only on the actual consequences (as 
opposed to foreseen, foreseeable, intended, or likely consequences). 


3. Direct Consequentialism = whether an act is morally right depends only on the consequences of that act itself 
(as opposed to the consequences of the agent’s motive, of a rule or practice that covers other acts of the same 
kind, and so on). 


4. Evaluative Consequentialism = moral rightness depends only on the value of the consequences (as opposed 
to non-evaluative features of the consequences). 


5. Hedonism = the value of the consequences depends only on the pleasures and pains in the consequences 
(as opposed to other supposed goods, such as freedom, knowledge, life, and so on). 


6. Maximizing Consequentialism = moral rightness depends only on which consequences are best (as opposed 
to merely satisfactory or an improvement over the status quo). 


7. Aggregative Consequentialism = which consequences are best is some function of the values of parts of those 
consequences (as opposed to rankings of whole worlds or sets of consequences). 


8. Total Consequentialism = moral rightness depends only on the total net good in the consequences (as 
opposed to the average net good per person). 


9. Universal Consequentialism = moral rightness depends on the consequences for all people or sentient beings 
(as opposed to only the individual agent, members of the individual’s society, present people, or any other limited 


group). 


10. Equal Consideration = in determining moral rightness, benefits to one person matter just as much as similar 
benefits to any other person (as opposed to putting more weight on the worse or worst off). 


11. Agent-neutrality = whether some consequences are better than others does not depend on whether the 
consequences are evaluated from the perspective of the agent (as opposed to an observer). 


These claims makes classic utilitarianism a more complex theory than it might appear at first sight. It also 
makes classic utilitarianism subject to attack from many angles. Persistent opponents posed plenty of problems 
for classic utilitarianism. Each objection led some utilitarians to give up some of the original claims of classic 
utilitarianism. By dropping one or more of those claims, descendants of utilitarianism can construct a wide variety 
of moral theories. Advocates of these theories often call them consequentialism rather than utilitarianism so that 
their theories will not be subject to refutation by association with the classic utilitarian theory. 


Some Critics to Consequentialism 


1. G. E. M. Anscombe objects to the consequentialism of Sidgwick on the grounds that the moral worth of an 
action is premised on the predictive capabilities of the individual, relieving them of the responsibility for the 
"badness" of an act should they "make out a case for not having foreseen" negative consequences. 


The future amplification of the effects of small decisions is an important factor that makes it more difficult to 
predict the ethical value of consequences, even though most would agree that only predictable consequences 
are charged with a moral responsibility. 


2. Bernard Williams has argued that consequentialism is alienating because it requires moral agents to put too 
much distance between themselves and their own projects and commitments. Williams argues that 
consequentialism requires moral agents to take a strictly impersonal view of all actions, since it is only the 
consequences, and not who produces them, that are said to matter. Williams argues that this demands too much 
of moral agents—since (he claims) consequentialism demands that they be willing to sacrifice any and all 
personal projects and commitments in any given circumstance in order to pursue the most beneficent course of 
action possible. He argues further that consequentialism fails to make sense of intuitions that it can matter 
whether or not someone is personally the author of a particular consequence. For example, that participating in 


a crime can matter, even if the crime would have been committed anyway, or would even have been worse, 
without the agent's participation. 


3. Peter Railton argues that Williams's criticisms can be avoided by adopting a form of consequentialism in which 
moral decisions are to be determined by the sort of life that they express. On his account, the agent should 
choose the sort of life that will, on the whole, produce the best overall effects. 


List of Notable Consequenitialists 


1. R. M. Adams (born 1937) 

2. Jonathan Baron (born 1944) 

3. Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) 
4. Richard B. Brandt (1910—1997) 
5. John Dewey (1857-1952) 

6. Julia Driver (1961- ) 

7. Milton Friedman (1912-2006) 
8. David Friedman (born 1945) 

. William Godwin (1756-1836) 
10. R. M. Hare (1919-2002) 

11. John Harsanyi (1920—2000) 
12. Brad Hooker (born 1957) 

13. Francis Hutcheson (1694—1746) 
14. Shelly Kagan (born 1963) 

15. Niccolò Machiavelli (1469-1527) 
16. James Mill (1773-1836) 

17. John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) 
18. G. E. Moore (1873-1958) 

19. Mozi (470-391 BCE) 

20. Philip Pettit (born 1945) 

21. Peter Railton (born 1950) 

22. Henry Sidgwick (1838—1900) 
23. Peter Singer (born 1946) 

24. J. J. C. Smart (1920-201 2) 


Oo 


Activities 


1. Make a pamphlet with "Consequentialism" as the title of the cover. You are free as to how you're going to 
organize the contents base on the discussion above and on how you are going to make it more artful. 


2. Which two from among the theoritical claims of classical utilitarianism shaped consequentialism the most? 
Justify your answer. 


3. Choose one from among the list of notable consequentialists whose name attracts you the most. Research 
about his life (include a summarized text of your researched article/selection in your answersheet) and try to 
sketch him into a cartoon character. Write an explanation for your drawing. 
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